


Free-Standing Steel Shelving 


designed for 


Where varying requirements for the 
use of space demand a changeable 
floor plan, the installation of free- 
standing shelving units should be 
considered. 


FEATURES 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION—Per- 
mits 3-foot sections to be added or re- 
moved without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Fastening to the 
floor and overhead braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY—Installation and 
future rearrangement can be performed 
using only a screwdriver and wrench. 


BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES ARE AD- 
JUSTABLE AND INTERCHANGE- 
ABLE—Shelves 8”, 10”, 12” and 2U” in 
depth are interchangeable and may be 
quickly and easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. 
Height of uprights and number of shelves 
can be made to suit school requirements. 


FLEXIBILITY 
CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


The W. R. Ames Company designs, 
manufactures and installs steel bookstacks 
for all types of libraries. Write today for 
details regarding Ames Free-Standing Li- 
brary Shelving and for our free 36-page 
manual of bookstack planning and detail. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS FOR 1949-1950 


NORTHERN SECTION 
SPRING MEETING: 
Date: Saturday, May 13, 1950 
Place: Mt. Diablo Country Club (three 
miles north of Danville, Contra Cos- 
ta Co.) 
Theme: THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARY IN NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 
Program: 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration, 
Country Club. 
Council Meeting, Con- 
ference Room. 
General Session. 
Business Meeting, Re- 
ports of Standing Com- 
mittees. 
Announcements. 
Luncheon, main dining 
room. Price $2.75. 
Afternoon meeting. 
Guest speaker, Dr. Er- 
win Gudde, University 
of California. “The 
Great Place Names of 
California.”’ 


Foyer of 
9:00 - 9:30 A.M. 


9:30-11:00 A.M. 


12:00 - 1:30 P.M. 


2:00 - 3:30 P.M. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


BOOK BREAKFAST: 
Place: Mannings Coffee Shop, 319 West 
Fifth St., Los Angeles. 
Parking: Olive nr. 5th; Flower nr. 5th. 
Time: 9:00 A.M. Bring your breakfast to 
the balcony. If you have break- 
fasted earlier, have another cup of 
coffee with us, as we must guar- 
antee a minimum of 10 cents per 
person. 

Date: April 15, 1950 

SPRING MEETING: 

Date: May 13, 1950 

Place: Miramar Hotel, Palm Room, Santa 
Monica. 

Program: 

10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 

11:00 A.M. ‘‘Around the World with 
Florence tiniker’’ (colored 
slides). 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon. 

Guest speakers: 
Marguerite deAngeli 
(Newbery Award winner) 
Leo Politi 
(Caldecott Award winner) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


STATE OFFICERS 


President Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 5 

Vice-President Miss Marion Horton, Library and Textbook Section, 
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Membership dues of $2.00 include a subscription to the Bulletin. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES $2.00 A YEAR 


Northern Section Members: 


Southern Section Members: 
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3615 McKinley Boulevard 
Sacramento 16 
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NOTES FROM A MEETING 








On March 11th and 12th the School 
Library Association of California cele- 
brated its tenth annual state meeting in 
San Francisco. Representatives from 
every section of the state met to partici- 
pate in a convention which was a sym- 
posium in the fullest meaning of the 
word. Those who were fortunate enough 
to be present enjoyed a meeting which 
sent them back to their schools and work 
with renewed enthusiasm for the job 
they are doing with the youth of Cali- 
fornia and with an enlarged perspective 
of the importance of the school librarian 
in the educational set-up of our state. 


It was a meeting of the minds of 
school librarians; it was a meeting of 
friends; it was a meeting for profes- 
sional growth; and, finally, it was a 
meeting for fun and laughter. For two 
days there was work, but work toward 
common aims and goals. At the end of 
the sessions there was an universal feel- 
ing that progress had been made toward 
the solution of problems, that the School 
Library Association of California, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Maurine Hardin 
and the State Executive Board, had 
progressed far during the past year, and 
that, as a group, we had grown in stat- 
ure and importance. 


The meeting was opened officially on 
March 11th by our president, Mrs. Har- 
din, at a luncheon held at the Sir Fran- 
cis Drake Hotel, the official headquar- 
ters of the convention. The guest speak- 
er of the day was Dr. Powell, librarian 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and president of the California 
Library Association. The frequent bursts 
of laughter which interrupted his speech 
indicated the wittiness of his remarks, 
and the high praise heard among the 
listeners at the conclusion of his address 
bespoke the depth and penetration of 
his comments. He recreated the “collec- 
tor”, sketching for us in pungent and 
vivid words those who invest foolishly 
in the goods of this world, and those 


whom wisdom has directed to collect 
books! If you were unable to hear Dr. 
Powell, it will still be possible for you 
to enjoy him, since his paper, “Some 
Great California Book Collectors”, is to 
be published in a coming issue of the 
Journal of the California Library Associ- 
ation. And were you present, it will 
offer you the treat of savoring once 
again Dr. Powell’s fine appreciation of 
the ridiculous as well as his keen under- 
standing of books and people, all pre- 
sented in an essay well seasoned with 
wit and humor! Dr. Powell’s topic was 
particularly appropriate since we were 
celebrating one hundred years of books 
and libraries in California and had, 
our special guests, centennial authors 
who have used the California scene as 
the locale of their works. 

The afternoon program consisted of 
a panel discussion, provocatively en- 
titled, Alice and the Shmoo; or, Going 
up or down with Books. Under the spir- 
ited leadership of Miss Jasmine Britton 
of Los Angeles, we heard from three 
people who presented varying and in- 
teresting aspects of the modern “Alice 

the boy or girl whose reading we 
librarians are directing in a world of jet 
propulsion and hydrogen bombs. Mrs. 
Hazel Robertson, director of the Com- 
munity Children’s Theater in Palo Alto, 
spoke of the many influences directed at 
the child, pointing out that, although it 
is easy to follow the old proverb and 
say there is safety in numbers, it is still 
important for us to realize how signifi- 
cant some of those influences may, be. If 
we object to the type of program spon- 
sored by some radio and television shows, 
then we must have the courage to follow 
through on our convictions and convince 
the sponsors that they must present 
wholesome entertainment for children. 
If we feel that radio programs are not 
presenting a true picture of life for the 
child, then we should try to obtain some 
of the sustaining time offered by radio 

(Continued on Page 20) 








THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO THE MEMBERSHIP ... 








Maurine S. Hardin 


State President 


The duties of the office of state presi- 
dent of our Association are primarily 
coordinating, and fall into three major 
classifications: 1) planning the state 
meeting; 2) handling correspondence 
and matters related to professional 
growth which demand either action by 
the president or routing to the proper 
committee or segment of the member- 
ship for action; attending meetings of 
afhliated organizations; and 3) complet- 
ing projects of “old business,” and 
initiating “new business.” 

Planning of the state meeting involves 
many people and absorbs a large part of 
the months beforehand. The success of 
the tenth annual state-wide meeting, 
which commemorated one hundred years 
of books and librarians in California, 
may be measured by the enthusiasm of 
those who found new friends or who 
renewed old acquaintanceships and who 
felt it was over far too soon. We were 
particularly honored to have so many dis- 
tinguished guests, so many excellent 
speakers on our program, all of whom 
brought us needed inspiration. 

The president is mindful of the fact 
that for this job well-done we are in- 
debted to an efficient, enthusiastic, well- 
coordinated group of chairmen and com- 
mittee members. Accolades should go 
to each one, including the state secretary 
who summed it all up and to the treas- 
urer who paid the bills with her usual 
efficiency and dispatch. 

Bronson Alcott’s definition of a good 
book is “that which is opened with ex- 
pectation and closed with profit.” We 
hope that was true of our state meeting. 

Paralleling these plans have been 
other professional projects, a flow of cor- 
respondence, and reiteration of names 
and problems. Mere names have become 
friends. One appreciates the challenges, 
the problems to be worked: out, the 
friendly notes. And with the old there 


has been the new as well. One ap- 
proaches the day’s accumulation of mail 
with enthusiasm and curiosity. This 
year has brought many opportunities 
for which I am grateful. 

Listed here are only a few of the sig- 
nificant professional matters that have 
come over the president’s desk for con- 
sideration. They are mentioned because 
they stress the need for a school library 
consultant, whose office could adequate- 
iy and promptly provide the services 
needed. The following inquiries are a 
few which have crossed my desk: 

1) “What about library housing in 
a school of 300 that will grow larger? 
Should it be connected with a study 
hall? Would the librarian be able to take 
care of both jobs?” 

2) “What stand does the School Li- 
brary Association of California take on 
the matter of professional salary status 
for school librarians on city salary 
schedules?” 

3) “I should like to call to your at- 
tention the inadequate treatment of the 
school library in certain textbooks on 
student teaching. Could publishers be 
informed that chapters on library use 
are needed?” 

4) “What about library recruitment? 
How shall we get more school libra- 
rians?” 

5) (Inquiry from someone out of the 
state) “How can I secure a position in 
a California school library?” 

6) “Send a profile of the readers of 
the School Library Association of Calli- 
fornia Bulletin so that better advertis- 
ing can be planned.” 

Many of you have an important stake 
in the second item listed above. It is one 
of the great pleasures of the year to be 
able to quote from a letter received from 
Dr. J. Periam Danton, Dean of the 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California. Dr. Danton writes: “It is an 
easy matter for me to give my support 
to the School Library Association of 
California in recommending that for 
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purposes of salary schedules—and the 
evaluation of the credentials of pro- 
fessional librarians in comparison with 
those of the teaching staff of educa- 
tional institutions—school administrat- 
ors recognize that school librarians be 
considered on a par with holders of the 
master’s degree. Every argument of 
logic would support such a recommen- 
dation since the professional school li- 
brarian, like the teacher with a master’s 
degree, has devoted more than a full 
post-baccalaureate academic year to pro- 
fessional preparation. The fact the 
award in each case happens to go by a 
different designation is of no signifi- 
cance whatever.” 

And, in this same connection, it is 
encouraging to note that the American 
Library Association has taken a similar 
stand. I quote from a letter recently 
received from the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the American Li- 
brary Association: “The Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship of the Ameri- 
can Library Association strongly rec- 


ommends that the graduate professional 
bachelor’s degree in Library Science be 
recognized on a par with a master’s de- 
gree in other fields in the evaluation 
of the credentials of professional li- 
brarians in comparison with those of 
the teaching staff of educational insti- 
tutions. This recommendation is based 
upon the fact that the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Library Science and 
its variant forms, as awarded by library 
schools accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, represent 
the satisfactory completion of five years 
of higher education beyond high school 
graduation. The degree is normally 
granted after a year of graduate study 
for which a bachelor’s degree in the arts 
and sciences is prerequisite.” 

One of the pleasant duties of this of- 
ce comes in the opportunity to attend 
meetings of affliated organizations. The 
State Council of the California Teach- 
ers Association gives your representa- 
tive 4 stimulating look into the educa- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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VROMAN’S .. .. SCHOOL AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


Most of our customers know from experience that we offer prompt service and 
maximum discounts on the texts of the publishers for whom we act as Cali- 
fornia Depository. Many are now finding it convenient and profitable to order 
all of their books through us and eliminate split orders and costly accounting. 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Charles A. Bennett Co. 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Globe Book Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson 

Johnson Publishing Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Longman’s, Green & Co. W. H. Sadlier 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Manual Arts Press 
McKnight & McKnight 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Midwest Book Co. 
Newson & Co. 

Noble & Noble 
Odyssey Press 

Reed & Jensen 

Row, Peterson & Co. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Seott, Foresman & Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 

L. W. Singer Co. 

Steck Co. 

University Publishing Co. 
Webb Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
World Book Co. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Order All of Your Books From 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 So. Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


533 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 








THE SOUTHERN SECTION IN ACTION, 1949-1950... 


Margaret Jackson 
President, Southern Section 


For some inexplicable reason, the first 
Saturday of every month still finds 
faithful members rising at dawn, in 
many instances, and struggling through 
miles of traffic, just to reach Manning's 
Coffee Shop in Los Angeles by 9:00 
o'clock. All this effort is made not just 
to drink a fragrant cup of coffee and not 
just to talk about books, either, but 
rather to meet good friends and ex- 
change ideas. This is the modern version 
of the eighteenth century coffee house! 

This year the Book Breakfasts, under 
the witty guidance of Nance O'Neall, 
have kept the members well-informed 
by pertinent book evaluations and enter- 
tained by authors Robert Heinlein and 
B. L. Shurtleff. o 

In November the Southern Section 
professional chairman Dorothy Smith 
arranged a county institute meeting to 
present to an interested audience at 
South Pasadena Junior High School Dr. 
Lou La Brant of New York University. 
Her discussion of a good reading pro- 
gram was an inspiration for both Eng- 
lish teachers and librarians. 

On December 10th the program chair- 
man introduced Jean Bauer and Judy 
Colyear who talked on “Behind the Iron 
Curtain” at a morning session at El 
Rodeo School in Beverly Hills. After- 
ward the luncheon at the Crystal Room 
of the Beverly Hills Hotel attracted 250 
guests. The main speaker was Dr. John 
Dodds of Stanford University, and 
guest authors included Meredith Will- 
son, Commander DuSoe, Stephen Holt, 
Lee Shippey and Ed Ainsworth. 

Financially—we are solvent! Due to 
some sweet persuasiveness on the part of 
the membership chairman Elizabeth 
Williams and the treasurer Marjorie 
Schramling the membership has reached 
an all-time high of 271. 


Professionally—the standards commit- 


tee, under Helen Iredell’s chairmanship, 
has made real progress, and in good time 
will produce conclusions that the Associ- 
ation will be proud to endorse. The 
heroic task of manual revision, under 
Alice Stoeltzing, is nearing completion 
and is almost ready for publication. Be- 
fore E. Ben Evans said “good-bye” and 
left for his new position in Norway, he 
managed to make some worthwhile con- 
tacts to further the splendid work done 
by Natalie Lapike on the proposed state 
consultant. 

On March 11th and 12th twenty-four 
members attended the State Meeting in 
San Francisco. 

At the Spring Meeting, to be held on 
May 13th at the Miramar Hotel in 
Santa Monica, Florence Riniker will 
show slides made on her trip around the 
world last year. Mrs. Walls has prom- 
ised to produce, by some magic, both 
the Caldecott and Newbery Award win- 
ners for this year . . . Leo Politi and 
Marguerite deAngeli. 

Summer Workshop 

A School Library Workshop covering 
administration, organization, materials. 
and services for elementary and secon- 
dary schools will be held for three 
weeks, June 26-July 14, 1950, at the 
School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Only 
schoal librarians who have a degree or 
a state credential for full-time library 
work and are at present employed as 
librarians of a school system are eligible. 
The Workshop will carry three units 
of graduate credit. Consultants will be 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas and Mrs. 
Alice R. Brooks McGuire. 

Membership in the Workshop will be 
limited to 30. For particulars and ap- 
plication blanks write to Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, Assistant Director, School 
of Library Science, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7, Califor- 
nia. 
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REPORT FROM THE NORTHERN SECTION ... 





Margaret Meister 


President, Northern Section 


As we look back over the year now 
ending we can say that it has been a good 
year. We have gone forward steadily. 
Membership in the section has reached 
a new high, thanks to the efforts of 
Miss Genevieve Walker. Particularly 
gratifying to the longtime members is 
the increasing number of teacher-libra- 
rians. We must reach out and interest 
these people for they have much to 
offer us. Their advice can help us im- 
prove the relationships between the li- 
brary and the other classrooms. We need 
them and the help they can give us. 

We are proud to have initiated the 
action to increase the support given the 
Association Bulletin. It represents us far 
beyond the reach of our individual 
voices. It is a worthy representative. 

We are happy over the increasing at- 
tendance at the monthly book meetings, 
presided over this year for the second 
time by Miss Quail Hawkins. She has 
done a marvelous job and has worked 
unceasingly for your Association. 
Through her efforts we have widened 
our acquaintances with and taken pleas- 
ure in the company of the children’s li- 
brarians on several social occasions. May 
the pleasant association be continued! 

Mrs. Fern Davis has planned an ex- 
citing and instructive program for our 
northern section meeting in May at the 
Mt. Diablo Country Club. During the 
morning you will hear the reports of the 
committee chairmen. From the progress 
reports we have heard during the year, 
these committees are going to have ma- 
terial for you which will be of continu- 
ing use throughout the years. I shall 
not “steal their thunder” but I know 
they have something to offer which is of 
value. 

I wish to take this opportunity to offer 
thanks of the section for the fine leader- 
‘ip of the state officers. They are al- 


ways ready and willing in their assist- 
ance and inspiration. They are to be 
congratulated on a pleasant and profit- 
able state meeting. It afforded us an op- 
portunity to renew acquaintances and 
know better our colleagues from the 
south. 


I thank the officers and Advisory 
Council of the Northern Section for 
their splendid cooperation and assistance 
throughout this year. They have given 
freely of their time and experience in 
the service of the membership-at-large. 
I have not the space to name them sepa- 
rately. I have named those three persons 
whose services are primarily to the mem- 
bers. But, believe me, there is no mem- 
ber of the Council nor of any one of 
the committees who has not given of 
his time and energy far beyond the call 
of duty. 

To conclude, let me thank you all 
for the kindness you have shown me 
and assure you of my pleasure in serv- 
ing you for this year. We wish for our 
successors the same hearty cooperation 
we have enjoyed and that satisfaction 
which comes of having had a small part 
in contributing to the cause of school 
librarianship in California. 


Northern Section Meeting 


Spring and Mt. Diablo beckon you to 
the Northern Section $.L.A.C. meeting 
at Mt. Diablo Country Club on Satur- 
day, May 13. Dr. Erwin Gudde will 
discuss his fascinating book, The Great 
Place Names of California. Details, in- 
cluding a road map, will reach all 
Northern Section members soon. Buses 
will be met in Danville. Overnight ac- 
commodations for ten people are avail- 
able if made early. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


mention the Bulletin when 
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NEW SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA ... 





Pasadena City College Library 


At formal ceremonies on Sunday, 
October 30, 1949, attended by some three 
hundred invited guests, the new Pasa- 
dena City College Library was dedicat- 
ed as the opening event of Silver Jubi- 
lee Week, celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
Pasadena Junior College. Leading lib- 
rarians of the area, and school and civic 
dignitaries were among those who wit- 
nessed the important event, culmination 
of many years of planning and nine 
months of actual construction. Ground 
had been broken on November 1, 1948, 
and the building was first occupied dur- 
ing the week preceding the opening of 
the fall semester on September 12, 
1949, 

Principal speakers at the dedication 
were Lawrence C. Powell, Librarian at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, Miss Doris Hoit, Librarian of the 
Pasadena Public Library, and Robert 
O. Schad, Curator of Rare Books and 
Director of Exhibitions at the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. The actual dedicatory address was 
stirringly delivered by Willard E. Gos- 
lin, new Pasadena Superintendent of 
Schools, whose closing words were 
particularly memorable: “I should like 
to dedicate this library in terms of its 
opportunities to bring the best to the 
youth of the future. I dedicate it to the 
freedom of the American people, recog- 
nizing that there is no other element 
that adds so much to the freedom of 
the individual as knowledge. Without 
it, man is at the mercy and domination 
of those who would exploit him. 

“I dedicate this library to the free- 
dom of our society, to the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, to the 
preservation and elevation of repre- 
sentative government, to the mainte- 
nance of free speech, to the security of 
such institutions as trial by jury, to the 
fostering of such basic American ideals 
as freedom of religion, to the promotion 





and development on the part of the 
youth of this community and this land 
to the fullest realization of the great 
principles and ideals which have been 
evolved in the hearts of men. 


“I dedicate this library in its highest 
sense to the development of those quali- 
ties of mind and spirit which enable 
individuals to live and act within the 
framework of ideals compatible with 
the best we have been able to under- 
stand in free America.” 

Mr. Powell praised the physical ar- 
rangement and facilities offered in the 
new library somewhat as follows: “A 
library which in one way or another 
does not allow its users direct access 
to the books on the shelves, is a library 
which is only half alive. For books are 
dead things until a human hand and 
eye touches them and releases the 
magic they contain. I am glad that read- 
ers in this library can move among the 
stacks and lay hands directly on the 
books they want, for that means there 
will be a dynamic flow in the air dur- 
ing all the hours the building is open. 


“So here then, by your leave, are the 
three elements that make a library use- 
ful and distinguished, and in just this 
order: first, books in discriminating 
abundance; second, librarians able both 
to smile and to think; and last, a build- 
ing to house all. 

“It is my impression that all three 
elements are present in this library of 
the Pasadena City College. Such a li- 
brary as this is indeed a holy place, a 
temple of truth. I wish for it and for 
all those who serve in it and read its 
books, many long years of fruitful 
communion.” 

Miss Hoit stressed the desire of the 
Pasadena Public Library to cooperate 
in every possible way with the Pasa- 
dena City College Library and students. 
One of the main purposes of any li- 
brary, she felt, is to aid the people in 
becoming “informed and critically in- 
telligent citizens, facing the problems 
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of today with clear and open minds, 
jealous of their liberties and of their 
responsibilities.” 

Mr. Schad said he marvelled “at all 
the facilities the new building embraces 
—the wonderful lighting, ventilation, 
and acoustical properties of the build- 
ing, and especially the very attractive 
and comfortable furniture.”” Mr. Schad 
also mentioned his delight in feasting 
his eyes upon the many empty shelves 

evidence of room for expansion—and 
expressed gratification that ample ex- 
hibit space had been provided. 

The general description and floor 
plan of the new library are to be found 
in an article in the December 15, 1948 
issue of Library Journal. It may be of 
interest, however, to summarize the 
main features of the building. Its ex- 
terior lines are strikingly modern, yet 
dignified and in keeping with the other 
campus structures. It is unusually spac- 
ious for a junior college library, oc- 
cupying 34,840 square feet of floor 
space. The seating capacity of six hun- 
dred in two large reading rooms is for 
the first time adequate for the student 
body. Space has been provided for ex- 
pansion of the book collection to a 
maximum of 75,000 to 100,000 vol- 
umes. Built-in exhibit cases in the main 
lobby, separately illuminated, make pos- 
sible a wide variety of displays of 
timely library materials. The plywood 
chairs of various styles, some of which 
are upholstered in plastic, have been 
designed for comfort, utility, and 
beauty. The combination of fluores- 
cent and incandescent lighting fixtures 
in the reading rooms provides remark- 
ably fine illumination for study and 
reading. Color has been lavishly em- 
ployed as a decorative factor throughout 
the building, not only in the restful 
soft greens and apricot tones of the 
plaster, varying from room to room, but 
also in the Philippine mahogany panel- 
ling of the main lobby and Library 
Hall. Audio-visual facilities include a 
listening room for phonograph records, 
a previewing room for films, and a 
booking service for films and projectors 


from the central Audio-Visual Office of 
the Pasadena City Schools. A library 
hall, of four hundred-seat capacity (us- 
able for all types of cultural and educa- 
tional events, such as recitals, forums, 
lectures, dances, exhibits, etc.) serves 
as a much-needed meeting place for 
medium-sized groups which are too 
small for the Sexson Auditorium but 

too large for an ordinary classroom. 
The battle-cry of modern architects 
has been, “Make it functional!” The 
architects of the new Pasadena City 
College Library, the library staff, and 
the Board of Education deserve a great 
deal of credit for bringing to com- 
pletion a building that is truly function- 
al, and one which can assume its role 

as a life-center of the college. 
L. HERMAN SMITH, 
Librarian 


San Leandro High School Library 
The new San Leandro High School 


with its four-building campus is one of 
the most modern school plants in Cali- 
fornia. It has thirty-two classrooms, 
featuring colorful walls, linoleum floor 
coverings, soundproof ceilings, and 
inter-communication telephones. 

The library, which is one of the 
special features of the school, is a most 
attractive room. It is centrally located 
on the first floor, and practically free 
from outside noise. Plans ranging all 
the way from staff suggestions and su 
pervisor’s recommendations to various 
types of architect’s drawings were be- 
gun more than four years ago. Most of 
these suggestions and recommendations 
were followed in the construction of 
the building. 

The library can accommodate one 
hundred and twenty students, and the 
spacious effect is accentuated by the 
modern furniture, all in natural birch- 
wood. The white beam ceilings are 
soundproof, and the soft green walls 
harmonize with the design of the room. 
All available wall space has been util- 
ized with adjustable shelving. The large 
counter beneath the windows provides 
a convenient place for using the refer- 
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ence books which are shelved below 
this ledge. 

One of the most practical features is 
the provision that has been made for 
magazines and pamphlets. The double- 
faced magazine counter extends from 
the charge desk to the stacks, and pro- 
vides a distinct unit for the housing of 
all the periodicals and ephemeral mate- 
rial. 

The librarian’s office, adjoining the 
charge desk, is enclosed with glass 
partitions and commands a full view 
of the entrance hall and the library. 
The workroom, complete with shelves, 
cupboards, and drawers, is an extension 
of the office. This is an ideal arrange- 
ment as it permits adequate supervision 
of both rooms. Here books, magazines, 
and other materials are received, 
checked, classified, catalogued, and pre- 
pared for circulation. 

The glass-enclosed display case in the 
main entrance hall is a source of con- 
stant interest to the students, and af- 


fords an excellent opportunity for pub 
licity. 

A large textbook room adjoins the 
library workroom. It has ample shelf 
space of the “bin” variety, all of which 
is accessible from the floor, and there 
is room for further expansion. An 
eighteen foot counter in front of the 
outside windows affords plenty of space 
for processing books. Cupboards with 
drawers house all the processing and 
mending supplies. A book truck, a typ- 
ing table on casters, and a long counter 
at the service window with shelves be- 
neath all add to the convenience. The 
fact that the room is located on the 
main floor near an outside entrance is 
deeply appreciated by those who de- 
liver the books and the visual aid mate- 
rial, which is also housed in the text- 
book room. 

Students instinctively respond to 
their surroundings, and it is a recog: 
nized fact that color, line, and beauty 
do create an inviting and relaxing e!- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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FOLLOWING THE STATE 


FRAMEWORK WITH RECORDS 








Robert H. Burgert 


Director of Instructional Aids 
San Diego City Schools 


I frequently wonder if the school 
child of today, who feels the constant 
impact of the sound motion picture, 
radio and television, will ever have the 
same rich childhood memories that were 
shared by those of us who grew up dur- 
ing or before the World War I era? 
What in the life of today’s youth could 
possibly correspond to the old cylindrical 
records of Sousa, Pryor or Caruso 
that some of us listened to again and 
again? We have witnessed Edison's child 
grow and develop to its present giant 
Today phonograph records and 
transcriptions have become basic ele- 
ments in the science of communication. 
Not only does the plastic disk, the needle 
and motor-driven turntable bring into 
our homes, schools, and offices, music and 
entertainment, but these same _ instru- 
ments are being used every day to cap- 
ture and preserve the current scene, its 
personalities, its problems, its hopes and 
its ideals. Combined with short wave 
radio it is reaching out to other people 
and other lands and extending to them 
our friendship, help and understanding. 
That these instruments are powerful 
forces by which ideas and attitudes can 
be given personality is obvious to all. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
library program and its services to the 
instructional pattern of our schools will 
wndoubtedly need to know and under- 
stand the State Framework of Social 
Studies’. Although it is not in a formal 
sense a course of study, it does serve as 
a guide to the program of education 
from the primary level through the 
twelfth year. Interwoven with the 
planned units or activities contained in 


size. 


‘California State Curriculum Commission. *‘The So- 
cial Studies Program for the Public Schools of Califor- 
nia.’ Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education. August 1948. 


the framework are a variety of learning 
experiences whereby the child acquires, 
in addition to the practical skills needed 
to progress through school, a wide range 
of understandings, appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and abilities that are so necessary 
to the socially and economically well- 
adjusted citizen. It therefore becomes 
the joint responsibility of those who 
plan the curriculum and those whose 
task it is to furnish the materials of in- 
struction to be able to translate broad 
objectives and learning units into actual 
teaching tools. Obviously these materials 
will be varied in content and in type, 
yet all should be closely related to the 
needs and interests of pupils and teach- 
ers. Just as the railways carry the bulk 
of the nation’s freight, textbooks will 
have their share of the educational load. 
However, it is the excursions off the 
beaten paths, the stop-overs along the 
way, that make the trip one that will 
be long-remembered. 


Just as teachers have discovered that 
we learn not by words alone, school and 
public libraries are expanding their de- 
partments to include pictures, films, rec- 
ords and transcriptions. These are the 
materials that bridge the gaps that fre- 
quently exist between the learner's back- 
ground of experience and the past and 
the future or distant lands into which 
he is attempting to project himself. 
These are the materials that help give 
definition to a fuzzy situation, back- 
ground to a complex scene or person- 
ality, and character to the individuals 
in a tale or their creator. 

Let us look at the primary child and 
his needs. His home, his school and his 
community are centers of his interest 
and serve as the base for his exploring 
forays. Records such as Muffin in the 
City or Muffin in the Country not only 
tell a story that will hold the interest 
and attention of young children but will 
train young ears to learn to distinguish 
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between sounds and noises, and associate 
them with situations and activities that 
are commonplace to many. Rhythmic 
patterns and sound interpretations can 
be developed and strengthened by the 
combination of story and song as found 
in Trains and Planes, What the Light- 
house Sees, Building a City and other 
story songs of this type. 

Probably most teachers and librarians 
have at times wished that they possessed 
the voice, the skill, to tell in a beautiful 
and yet attention-arresting manner the 
stories that are so much a heritage of the 
young child. There are available talent- 
ed performers such as Martha Blair Fox 
and Lady in Blue who can evoke listen- 
er-participation in The Johnny Cake, 
The Little Engine That Could, Twenty 
Froggies Went to School, Squirt, The 
Little Fire Engine and scores of other 
appealing stories. In one local school, 
lunch period twice a week is devoted to 
recorded songs and stories that children 
like to listen to while eating. Perhaps 
the purist would be revolted at the 
combination of food and fables, yet it is 


surprising to note that cafeteria patron 
age is higher on these days, the cafeteria 
quieter during the noon hour, and dis- 
cipline problems are reduced to a mini- 
mum level. A much lower chewing and 
swallowing speed seems to prevail. 

At the primary level health and safety 
education can be given enthusiasm 
through the Sing a Song of Safety and 
Health Songs of Irving Ceaser or the 
Frank Luther records Health Can Be 
Fun. Naturally we would expect to give 
children a rich listening experience in 
the nursery tale field. Excellent record- 
ings of The Little Red Hen, Shoemaker 
and the Elves, Henny Penny, Three 
Little Pigs and a great many other fa- 
vorites of teachers and children are now 
available at reasonable prices. 

It is perhaps needless to stress the fact 
that throughout the entire school pro- 
gram there is a definite need for a wide 
variety of musical records. Probably in 
the minds of most teachers there is a 
realization that music appreciation is 
not something that is separate and 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE MAGIC YEAR ... 


Florence Riniker 


Librarian 
University High School, Los Angeles 


The school year 1948-1949 marked 
the end of seven years of routine library 
work, years that had encompassed a 
second world war, long hours of work, 
interminable reference questions, book 
orders, library reports, budgets, inven- 
tories, training new assistants, volunteer 
Red Cross duties, organization work, 
and committee meetings. Now the 
“magic year” had come. To the Re- 
publicans in Indonesia, the “magic date” 
was synonymous with independence, and 
so this year at the end of seven was to 
be a magic year of freedom for me, a 
year in which to wander at will around 
the world, to visit storybook lands and 
to see for myself the places where his- 
tory had been made and was being made. 

Having sailed westward across the 
Pacific Ocean and visited Japan and the 
Philippines, the little C2 cargo vessel on 
which I was a passenger continued to 
make its way through the mined waters 
of the Celebes Sea, near enough the 
small islands that we could study the 
native houses built on stilts and watch 
the inhabitants skillfully handling their 
bobbing, delicate boats. As we ap- 
proached Makassar in the Celebes, we 
sailed along side the Prometheus, a 
British ship no larger than our own, but 
contrasting strangely with our dozen 
passengers. Every available deck space 
was occupied by pilgrims returning from 
Mecca, their white fezzes proclaiming 
the fact that they had survived the 
hazardous trip, many of them sleeping 
on the open deck, cooking their own 
food in order to make the trip possible. 
Makassar, like Soerabaia and Batavia, 
the other Indonesian ports which we 
visited, was beautiful beyond belief. 
Flaming Poinciana trees bloomed along 
the shore. The harbor was dotted with 
islands to which the numerous small 
craft sailed, and fluffy white clouds hung 


lazily in the tropic blue sky. While our 
cargo of Quaker oats and new Stude- 
baker cars earmarked for government 
officials was being unloaded and tin ore 
filled the holds, we wandered about the 
island visiting the ultra-modern burgo- 
meister’s home, the new radio station, 
the crowded markets, and finally, with 
the Dutch inhabitants dressed in their 
Sunday best, we withdrew to the cool 
terrace of the beach club to greet St. 
Nicholas when he arrived by boat from 
Spain with gifts for the children. Each 
leave-taking in those friendly harbors 
was saddened by farewells to new-found 
friends who had taught us a small but 
useful vocabulary of native words, 
helped us select the intricately beautiful 
pieces of filigree silver, the characteristic 
Banka tinware, the Javanese carved 
wood, and showed us in turn their 
“finds” of jewelled krisses and fine old 
textiles. With them we had enjoyed the 
fabulous Javanese rysttafel, a meal of 
seemingly endless strange and delightful 
dishes, each presented by a different boy 
who served his delicacy proudly as if 
he knew the occasion was one to be re- 
membered for a lifetime. The days 
passed quickly, and five days before the 
Dutch crossed the U. N. status quo line, 
we sailed away from Batavia with bloom- 
ing orchids to remind us of friends who 
would be working another full year be- 
fore the birth of the new republic of 
U. S. I. could be announced. 

Colorful Singapore is a combination 
of impressive modern air-conditioned 
buildings and native shops on crowded 
narrow streets. Along the coast, in com- 
fortably airy homes, the planters live 
surrounded by acres of rubber trees 
which they are trying to reclaim to 
profitable production after neglect dur- 
ing the occupation years when the jun- 
gle encroached on their plantations. 
Educators in Singapore have reopened 
their crowded schools, almost without 
books, to an enrollment of varied na- 
tionalities and races which has forced 
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them to become leaders in adapting 
methods of teaching English as well as 
developing a unique course in general 
science of which they are justly proud. 
The backlog of students whose educa- 
tion was neglected during four years of 
Japanese occupation and the increased 
enthusiasm for nationalism have .placed 
new demands on the schools; side by side 
the English, Chinese, Malays, Hebrews, 
Indians, Hindus, Buddhists, and others 
prepare for the Cambridge examinations. 

The sultan’s home in Johore Bahru, 
public buildings in Kuala Lumpur which 
looked as if they belonged to a sultan, 
the snake temple outside Penang, and 
towered Ayer Itam temple dominate 
memories of troubled Malaya. 

On Christmas Day, I flew into Budd- 
hist Bangkok where golden temple spires, 
barbed wire road blocks, water buffalo 
in lush green fields mix with the natural 
beauties of a country rich in art and 
drama, where friendly natives and mod- 
erate costs create a tourists’ paradise. 
Here again was a new currency to 
handle. Valueless were the guilders, yen, 
and Straits dollars. Buying the skillfully 
designed nielloware with ticals, one held 
the tiny coins received in change as if 
they were works of art themselves. 

Bangkok is a city of contrasts where 
wide boulevards, modern statues and a 
white marble House of Parliament built 
in Italian Renaissance style are domi- 
nated by the multi-tiered roofs of col- 
ored glaze, the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha, lavishly decorated Chakri Pal- 
ace, and, across the Chowphya River. 
the picturesque pagodas of Wat Aroon, 
Temple of the Dawn. Even though half 
the world was ahead, it was with a 
heavy heart that I saw Siam disappear 
beyond the horizon where marble tem- 
ples, floating markets, classic dancers, 
and earnest university students, who 
commit suicide rather than admit failure 
in their studies, blended with memories 
of sunny days in Siam. 

The dining room on the trim little 
Danish vessel was ablaze with light. The 
double-decked table of cold cuts was 
topped with a jellied mold of goose liver 
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paste decorated with flowers and caviar. 
After a sumptuous dinner, the waiters 
in stately procession carried ice molds 
glowing with colored lights and shaped 
like a basket of flowers, a graceful vase, 
or a strange bird. It was the captain’s 
birthday, the evening that we entered 
the harbor of Colombo, Ceylon. 

While Colombo itself is an interesting 
city and a shoppers’ delight, the trip to 
Kandy located in the mountains was a 
rewarding excursion, for it was then we 
visited the tea plantations and learned 
how tea leaves are dried and prepared 
for packaging. We saw rubber processed, 
rice fields, learned to recognize the dif- 
ference between jack fruit and bread 
fruit. We drove through the district 
where the fine king coconuts are raised 
and saw flying foxes hanging as thickly 
from trees as coconuts themselves. We 
reveled in recognizing in the spice gar- 
dens nutmeg, camphor, cloves, and citro- 
nella, bay rum, curry, cinchona, and all- 
spice. This was a strange and beautiful 
country where elephants did the road 
work and the people crowded the roads 
at sunset on their way to church. 

Noisy arguments among the volatile 
natives ceased, the hatches were closed, 
and we sailed for our next port of call, 
Aden, Arabia, where the rocky coast 
and desert coloring are reminiscent of 
our own California. As we sailed north 
through the Red Sea, past Mt. Sinai, a 
brisk wind chilled the air, tropic clothes 
disappeared, and before long the ship, 
piloted by a Californian from San 
Pedro, was floating down the channel 
of the Suez Canal. At Port Said, the 
gilly-gilly man was there to meet us. 
For the delighted youngsters, baby chicks 
and Egyptian coins appeared in empty 
pockets and emerged from their ears. 

So began our adventures in the Land 
of the Pyramids. Were I to choose one 
country of those that I visited as the 
most fascinating and mysterious, it 
would be Egypt—land of veiled women, 
the Sphinx, and Valley of the Nile. 
Going back in history 3000 years gives 
one a feeling of continuity which even 
fears of the atomic bomb can not dispel. 
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Synagogues with screens of delicately 
carved cedar, ebony, and ivory inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl; an old deerskin 
Torah dated 457 B. C.; the Khediaeval 
Library; the Alabaster mosque; the 
tombs of the caliphs and Mamelukes; 
painted carvings on the walls of Mira 
tomb; the tomb of the sacred bulls; 
Sakkara; Karnak; the City of the Dead 
in the desolate wadi behind the western 
hills; the granaries where at Joseph's 
insistence grain was stored for the seven 


bined with those of modern hotels and 
clubs, present day races, and the mousky 
(bazaar). Egypt! So strange and so 
fascinating! 

Flying the eastern Mediterranean over 
islands with snow-capped mountains, we 
landed in war-weary Athens where 
every U. S. dollar bought us 10,000 
drachma. Many art treasures are still 
hidden, but present day troubles could 
not take from us the thrill of sitting 
in the theatre of Dionysus, climbing the 





lean years; the colossi of Memnon; the 
king’s summer palace in Alexandria; and 
the catacombs — these memories com- 


Acropolis, or following the sacred way 
to Eleusis. Among the ruins of Old 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Editor's Page 


It is with some regret that I see this issue of the Bulletin go to press. For, with 
its printing, I know that my year’s work as Editor is almost over. 

I will always remember this period as a time of both professional and personal 
enrichment. It has been a lot of fun, in spite of all the hectic problems involved 
in correcting proof, meeting deadlines, and trying vainly to fit two inches of type 
into a one-inch space. 

I am grateful for having been in a position through which passes some of the 
best material written about California school librarianship. And I have enjoyed 
the many new acquaintances I have made and the lasting friendships which have 
grown out of this year’s contacts. I am sincerely appreciative of the opportunity of 
working with so many fine people who have given generously of their time and effort 
without thought of personal gain. 

The Bulletin is the result of the work and efforts not only of its editorial board 
but also of all the school librarians throughout the state who are doing the work 
and carrying through the projects out of which comes the material for the Bulletin. 
It is to them and to all the contributors of this year’s issues that I wish to express 
the thanks of the entire editorial board. 


And to the editorial board itself, my own personal thanks. The members of the 
board know how much I have appreciated their efforts and how deeply I am in- 
debted to them, but I want to repeat my thanks publicly once again. I do not know 
what I would have done without the help and counsel of Mary Fleck, Associate 
Editor, Jean Anderson, Business Manager, Marie Carroll, Subscription Editor, and 
Edith Bond and Bess Landfear, my able “assistants.” 

Soon the reins of management will pass to Mary Fleck, next year’s Editor. The 
Association knows that the Bulletin is passing into capable hands. My very best 
wishes to Miss Fleck and her staff for a year of excellent articles, many ads, and few 
hectic moments! 

BARTON H. KNOWLES. 
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Invitation From CLA 

In this centennial year of California's 
statehood the California Library Associ- 
ation has chosen for the theme of its 
annual conference “A Century of Books 
in California.” Authors, publishers and 
booksellers are joining with librarians in 
a four-day meeting to be held appropri- 
ately in the capital city of Sacramento 
from June 21st through the 24th. 

The program will feature a series of 
outstanding general sessions which will 
appraise the contribution of books and 
libraries to the state’s first century of 
history. Distinguished library speakers 
will include Verner Clapp, Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian of Congress, Clarence 
“Skip” Graham, President Elect of the 
American Library Association, and John 
Anson Ford, Library Supervisor, Los 
Angeles County. 

In honor of the State Library’s cen- 
tennial, a luncheon program will feature 
Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor of West- 
ways. Joining with CLA on the closing 
day of the conference the State Centen- 
nials Commission will present a Califor- 
nia Literary Centennial program, to be 
addressed by authors Idwal Jones, Rich- 
ard Lillard, John Walton Caughey and 
Dixon Wecter, booksellers Bob Camp- 
bell and Jake Zeitlin and publisher Don- 
ald Bean. 

All members of the School Library 
Association, whether or not they are 
members of the California Library As- 
sociation, are cordially invited to attend 
this centennial conference in Sacramento. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, President 

California Library Association 


Corrections 


In the March 1950 Directory Issue 
of the Bulletin, Miss Helen Iredell, Wil- 
son High School, Long Beach 4, was 
erroneously listed as State Director of 
S.L.A.C. Miss Iredell is State Profes- 
sional Chairman. The office of State 
Director is still held by Mr. E. Ben 
Evans, who is currently on leave from 
his position as Supervisor of Library 
Services, Kern County Union High 
School District, Bakersfield. 

In the same issue a mistake was made 
in listing the address of Miss Edith Coul- 
ter, Northern Section Honorary Mem- 
ber. Her correct address is 2525 Haw- 
thorne, Berkeley. 


Memo to Members of S.L.A.C. 


Your Association needs your support 
and help! A new group of officers will 
assume office in both the Northern and 
Southern Sections on July Ist. They 
will be looking for capable chairmen of 
committees and for others to serve on 
committees. 

Won't YOU offer some of your time 
and assistance and serve your Associa- 
tion? 

S.L.A.C. is only as strong and dy- 
namic as YOU, the individual members, 
make it. 

Write to your section president or 
secretary TODAY and indicate your 
willingness to help in some way during 
the coming school year, 1950-1951. 





BULLETIN STAFF CHANGES 
The editorial board of the Bulletin will change its personnel on July 1, 1950. 
Advertisers, subscribers, and all members of the Association will please note that all 
communications relating to the Bulletin should be addressed after that date to one 


of the new officers listed below: 


Editor: Miss Mary Fleck, Librarian, Polytechnic High School, Atlantic and 


15th Streets, Long Beach 13. 


Business Manager: Miss Bess Olson, Librarian, Long Beach City College, 
Technical Institute, 1305 E. Pacific Coast Highway, Long Beach 6. 
Subscription Editor: Miss Marion Lord, Librarian, Lowell Elementary School, 

Broadway and Nieto, Long Beach 3. 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tional planning and policies made each 
year. There are two of these meetings, 
one in Los Angeles, and one in San 
Francisco. 

Another meeting of vital concern to 
all of us who work with children and 
young people was one held in Sacra- 
mento on February 24th. This was the 
Planning Committee for California's 
Contribution to the Mid-Century White 
House Conference, which will be held 
in Washington, D. C. next December. 

This will be the fifth White House 
Conference, the first being held in 1909 
at which time the Children’s Bureau was 
established. At succeeding conferences, 
in 1919, 1930, and 1940, further pro- 
visions for child welfare and child labor 
laws were established. 

At the forthcoming conference the 
focus of attention will be on the spir- 
itual, mental, and emotional well-being 
of children. To assist in planning, all 
agencies which serve children and youth 
have been invited. 

Governor Warren expects us to ap- 
praise our future needs by sifting the 
best from the progress made in the past 
half-century. From the past we turn to 
the future to provide for the needs of 
our state, and to contribute from our 
experience to greater development on a 
national scale. 

California’s growth has been phe- 
nomenal, from 1,500,000 to 11,500,000 
in the past 50 years. In 1900 there were 
less than 50,000 children in our schools: 
now we have 3,000,000. 

Two methods of taking inventory of 
the services available will be used. Field 
trips into various communities will be 
made by members of the committee. 
Questionnaires will be sent to supervis- 
ors Or groups in each community. The 
purpose will be to promote an aware- 
ness on the part of the citizenry. If 
citizens become aware of the social 
agencies available in their own commu- 
nities, they may make better use of them 
or develop others that are lacking. 


to play 
citizens 


School librarians have a part 
in this program. Help your 
know whether they are making full use 
of their library facilities. This may be 
a time when we can initiate a wider 
reading program for all the children of 
the state. Many of our children leave 
school after the junior high age. They 
and their parents need help before that 
time. 

School librarians know that a state 
school library consultant would aid im- 
measurably in this respect. Our request 
to the State Board of Education for a 
school library consultant was not grant- 
ed in this year’s education budget, but 
we shall continue urging the establish 
ment of this position. We have received 
strong and enthusiastic support from our 
State Librarian, Miss Mabel Gillis; from 
the President of the California Library 
Association, Dr. Lawrence Clark Pow- 
ell and his executive board; and from 
the State Council of the California 
Teacher’s Association. There is a grow- 
ing recognition of this need from city 
and county superintendents of schools: 
and so we go forward with renewed 
courage. 

Several other projects of long stand- 
ing will see completion by the end of 
this year. I refer to the installation of a 
so-called “‘addressograph” system (rol- 
label, stencil type), which should cut 
down the hours of clerical work for the 
officers of each section, and to the Man- 
ual, which will soon be ready for use by 
all officers, in mimeographed form. Sev- 
eral years of tedious work, of editing, 
experimenting, revising, have resulted 
in a compilation of great value that has 
been accomplished by Alice Stoeltzing 
and her committee. 

One of last year’s recommendations 
concerning uniformity for the lists of 
continuing or honorary members has 
resulted in authorization of a constitu 
tional revision. 

As always, our Bulletin is our worthy 
and exceptional ambassador. It goes far 
and wide, making new friends and 
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keeping the old ones. We continue to 
point with pride to its ever-mounting 
success. ; 
This year, not only has the quality of 
the Bulletin equalled the remarkably 
high standards established by previous 
editors, but the ambitious achievements 
of the business manager have enabled 
the Bulletin to be more than self-sup- 
porting. It was possible to set aside 
enough money to bring up-to-date the 
permanent bound files that have been 
waiting. We congratulate a superior 
editor and his excellent staff. 
initiat- 
of the 


The major professional project 
ed this year has been the work 
Standards Committee. This special 
project aims to set up minimum, attain- 
able standards that will serve as guides 
to school librarians, school administra- 
tors, and others needing advice in this 
direction. Criteria for school library per- 
sonnel, salaries, housing, book selection, 
budgets, clerical assistance, supervision 
of textbooks, etc., will be drawn up at 
all levels. Real progress has been made 
this year. Questionnaires to determine 
imperative needs and greatest weak 
nesses have been tabulated. From these, 
minimum standards will be submitted 
to qualified school librarians for further 
appraisal before the final drafting. This 
work will continue next year. The com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions from 
any of the membership. Suggestions 
should be sent to the chairman, Helen 
Iredell, Librarian, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, 10th and Kimeno, Long 
Beach. 

The work of the Publicity Committee 
has been effective and more than con- 
scientious. The committee will assist with 
the articles on standards that will soon 
seek publication. Excellent publicity has 
already aided the promotion of our need 
for a state school library consultant, and 
our recent state meeting was equally 
well-publicized. 

A fine contribution to the historical 
collection of essays on the various phases 
of California library development has 
been made by one of our retired, hon- 
orary members. This essay, on the his- 
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tory of our Association, will appear in 
the June issue of the California Li- 
brary Association Bulletin, which will 
be in honor of California's Centennial. 

A committee of elementary school li- 
brarians has been appointed to assist in 
the chapters on reading and on the li- 
brary for one of the publications of the 
State Department of Education now be- 
ing compiled by Miss Helen Heffernan. 
We shall be proud to have our members 
participate in this fine work. 

Each year the officers of your Associ- 
ation add their contribution to the pro- 
fessional record of our Association. Each 
year a few are given the great privilege 
of serving this fine group of school li- 
brarians to the fullest degree. The stand- 
ards we hold become more meaningful. 
We know that we must stand fast and 
strive more deliberately in order to con- 
tinue to add to the strong foundations 
already laid. And so, we do what we 
can. 

I am sincerely grateful to this year’s 
Executive Board. It has been a great 
privilege to work with such a hard- 
working, truly professional group. The 
accomplishments of the year have been 
achieved through the initiative and con- 
tinuous cooperation of this group. 

And now, to those who follow, we 
wish the greatest success, and the same 
full measure of cooperation that we have 
had, for cooperation is what makes it all 
so pleasurable. It is only through the 
continued suppert of the entire member- 
ship and the willingness of all members 
to do their share of the tasks that must 
be done, that we can continue to make 
professional growth which will. benefit 
everyone. 


Has This Happened to You? 
At the State Meetine of S.L.A.C. in 


San Francisco, a show cf hands indicat- 
ed a number of school librarians had 
been granted Friday off to come to the 
two-day session and their boards of edu- 
cation were paying their expenses, travel, 
meals, and hotel. Has this happened to 


you? It’s something to work for! 








NOTES FROM A MEETING 


(Continued from Page 3) 
stations to put on a reading-interest pro- 
gram similar, perhaps, to the popular 
Hobby Horse show, eminating from Chi- 
cago over NBC. And, above all, we, as 
a group, should publicize good programs, 
giving them our active support. 
~ Miss Winifred Snedden, children’s li- 
brarian of the Richmond Public Library, 
spoke in scathing tones of the comics, 
accusing them in no uncertain terms of 
being unrelated to life, deplorable, 
cheap, and garrish, and pointing out 
that we have every reason to feel 
alarmed about them because of their al- 
most universal acceptance and their will- 
ful destruction of the individuality of 
the child. She contrasted for us the gifts 
of the comic books—information on how 
to plan a murder, how to win a woman, 
how to rob a bank—with the gifts of 
“Alice” (this time in the guise of a good 
book). Good books give consolation, se- 
curity, quietness, a sense of belonging, 
a feeling of strength, a sense of lan- 
guage, a sense of true and lasting values, 
and, last of all, a sense of nonsense. 
Above all, stands the final accolade, that 
a good book is related to actual life situ- 
ations. 

Dr. Walter Loban, of the Department 
of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, offered four solu- 
tions to our problems of offsetting the 
cheap and shoddy in literature: first, to 
like books; secondly, to read books; 
thirdly, to share our enthusiasm for 
books; and fourthly, to know the right 
book for the right child. 

The evening was given over to fun, 
and visitors to San Francisco found 
much to entertain them in the city of 
the seven hills. Sunday morning found 


school librarians convened once again 
at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel for a 
breakfast and business meeting. This 


time we had the good fortune to hear 
that dynamic member of the State De- 
partment of Education, Hiss Helen Hef- 
fernan, who spoke to us on the topic, 
The School Librarian and the California 
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Framework of Education. She pointed 
out to us in broad pattern the scope of 
services offered to children, youth, and 
adults through the agency of public in- 
struction. She mentioned the selflessness 
of librarians, their endless expenditure 
of time and energy in sharing with 
others both their technical skills and 
their deep sensitiveness to worthy liter- 
ature. She listed for us the purposes of 
education expressed in terms of dynamic 
behavior and stated emphatically that 
not a single one of them could be 
achieved without recourse to books and 
the resources of the library, both mate- 
rial and human. And finally, she threw 
us a challenge—would we be willing to 
write a chapter on literature for young 
children, a chapter which would say 
what the best librarian in the world 
would say if she had an opportunity to 
sit down and talk to all the kindergarten 
and primary teachers in California for 
two or three hours? Needless to say, 
that challenge was taken up and already 
both sections are preparing to send to 
the State Department of Education the 
names of those librarians in California 
who might qualify as the “best librarian 
in the world”. Miss Heffernan also asked 
us to implement the framework by giv- 
ing extension courses in children’s lit- 
erature in order to acquaint teachers 
with the rich resources of children’s 
books. She invited us to revise the state 
publication, The Elementary School Li- 
brary, long out-of-date, but still continu- 
ously in demand. 

This was our tenth annual state meet- 
ing, a meeting for which we owe a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude to a number 
of people for the time, energy, and 
thought they gave in planning a program 
rich in ideas and professional stimula- 
tion. Through them we were brought to- 
gether in pursuit of worthwhile things, 
knowing that by service to our Associ- 
ation each becomes a little part in the 
greater whole, each has a little share in 
the greater pride. 

Mary LINs. 
State Publicity Chairman. 
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THE MAGIC YEAR 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Corinth we found the sacred well and 
the oracle. Food served in Greece was 
less continental and more exotic — ten- 
der young kid, clabbered milk. Meatless 
days were frequent. 

Then we were in Istanbul at the only 
hotel in the city where the rooms were 
heated. The wide sunny windows over- 
looking the Golden Horn, the good food, 
and two orchestras inclined one to sit 
inside, but there was much to be seen— 
famous St. Sophia; the Blue Mosque; 
Dolma Bange Palace and the Old Serag- 
lio, palace of Sultans; the Thieves’ Mar- 
ket; the Frankish castles up the Bos- 
porus; and the quaint Princes Islands 
where no automobiles run and the food 
is strange and tasty—beans and rice 
wrapped in grape leaves and fried bar- 
bunya fish. 

In contrast with Turkey, reaching 
Rome was like coming home. There, de- 
spite a foreign language, we met a 
familiar civilization. We saw ancient 
Pompeii dominated by the unusual sight 
of a snowclad Vesuvius. We watched 
artists make cameos and wanted to re- 
main forever at Amalfi and Capri. In 
Rome we found the ancient ruins domi- 
nated by niodern buildings and ancient 
narrow gates controlling bustling traffic. 
St. Peter's in the Eternal City called 
us back again and again. We spent a 
pleasant day following the Appian Way 
to the Sabine Hills and beautiful Tivoli; 
thence to the Villa d’Este where we 
walked the path of a thousand fountains. 

Rome was gay, fashionable, and pros- 
perous. It was spring. We were happy. 
The treasures of Rome seemed inex- 
haustible, but relentlessly we followed 
the spring north to Assisi, Perugia, 
stopped in Milan for the opera at La 
Scala, visited Venezia, and Firenze. 
What wealth of art, music and beauty! 

After a refreshing stay in the little 
republic of Switzerland, we followed 
Napoleon's route to the French Riviera 
and then slowly poked among the 
Roman ruins in the south of France; 
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we visited medieval walled Carcassonne, 
historic Avignon, the shrine at Lourdes, 
Biarritz, winter resort of kings; Limoges, 
the home of fine porcelain; the chateau 
country; and finally Paris. 

Arrival in London was indeed a 
homecoming. Where before familiarity 
brought on occasional thrill, there it was 
like visiting our own shrines and his- 
torical monuments: from Canterbury to 
Stratford; Stonehenge to Old Sarum; 
Bath; Chester; and Windermere; thence 
to Scotland. 

Once again leaving the familiar coun- 
tries behind, we made our way across 
the North Sea to Scandinavia, home of 
towering mountains, rushing waterfalls, 
ancient Vikings, modern explorers, and 
well-loved musicians. Outdoor folk mu- 
seums preserve the culture of other 
years, while modern cities are witness 
to wise planning and architectural lead- 
ership. In Denmark, Hans Christian 
Andersen seemed especially near as we 
found “The Little Mermaid” in the 
harbor. Outside Bergen we _ visited 
Grieg’s home and listened to the mu- 
sically lapping water near his study. In 
Sweden, most like our country of all 
the Scandinavian countries, we left 
beautiful Stockholm for a leisurely trip 
on the Gota Canal. 

Across Northern Germany, into Hol- 
land, each day became more precious. 
Soon we were aboard the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam heading for New York and 
further adventures in our own country, 
where Constitution Hall in Philadelphia, 
the shrines in Washington, D. C., and 
our fabulous national parks took on a 
new stature and significance in what to 
us is now “one world.” In retrospect 
we wonder if the magic of travel which 
brings familiarity with peoples of other 
countries may not also be the magic 
which may one day bring peace to all 
the people of the earth. 
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THE STATE FRAMEWORK AND RECORDS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


apart from the normal program of 
studies but may be a definite part of the 
language activities or interpretive phases 
of a major unit of work. The rhythm of 
the primary play songs soon become the 
calls and patterns of the work songs of 
the lumberman, the miner, the cotton 
picker or the railroad builder. Just as 
music has character and personality, so 
do the people we meet in story and folk 
tale become more real if we meet the 
emotions they might express in song. If 
Christmas were to be shorn of its music 
and only the holly and tinsel left to ex- 
press the feelings of this season of the 
year, we would probably give it but 
slight attention. If we are to make the 
observance of holidays and seasons of 
the year real and interesting to children, 
musical records that fit with these events 
should be included in record collections. 

As we move into the middle grades 
of the social studies program, we find 
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an even greater opportunity to put rec- 
ords to work. A recent series of tran- 
scriptions have been prepared for re- 
lease by the Junior League of California 
which dramatizes the high spots of our 
state’s early history. These California 
Stepping Stones are particularly timely 
for the Centennial observances. In the 
Frontier Fighters series of radio tran- 
scriptions one can relive the experiences 
of the Donner Party, or The California 
Gold Rush. When the westward move- 
ment phase of American history is 
reached at either grade five or eight, 
other items in this series recreate the 
high adventure of The Santa Fe Trail, 
Wells Fargo, The Oregon Territory, 
34-40 or Fight, Buffalo Bill, Custer’s 
Last Stand, The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition and other events and individ- 
uals who have traditionally lifted history 
out of the ruts of dates and names. The 
Leather Stocking Tales are too difficult 
for most fifth grade students to read, yet, 
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when broken down into a series of twen- 
ty-six separate adventures that have 
been dramatized and recorded by Charles 
Frederick Lindsley, they present a thrill- 
ing picture of the Deerslayer and the 
Pathfinder who roamed the woods of un- 
settled America. 

At the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
levels, characters in literature can come 
to life through recorded dramatizations. 
Huckleberry Finn, Ichabod Crane, Rip 
Van Winkle, the Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
and other standard characters assume 
voice and realism when one can hear 
them speak on the Teach-O’Disc series 
of recordings. These same children will 
enjoy newer stories such as Mocha the 
Djuka, The Singing Tree, Captain Kidd's 
Cow and In Clean Hay of the Junior 
League series of radio transcriptions en- 
titled Books Bring Adventure. 

At the sixth grade we find the social 
studies program directing its attention 
to problems of transportation and com- 
munication. The Westinghouse series of 
transcriptions Adventures in Research, 
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and the Longines-Wittnar, World’s 
Most Honored Flights series will intro- 
duce to the boy or girl interested in 
aviation the adventures behind the air- 
plane, and the men and women whose 
faith, courage and industry made air 
transportation what it is today. 

As we trace the development of the 
curriculum through the junior and senior 
high school levels we find more and 
more opportunities to apply the dra- 
matic techniques to classroom presenta- 
tions. At the senior high, youth and 
consumer problems can be approached 
by series such as Youth Speaks for It- 
self, When You Borrow Money, and 
Cooperatives. The study of both history 
and government can be lifted out of the 
doldrums of study, recite, test, by the 
Cavalcade of America series, the You 
Were There records, and the This is 
America transcriptions. Libraries or 
schools supplied with recorders and rec- 
ord-cutting equipment can capture on 
tape or discs current history and per- 
sonalities as they appear on our radio 
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programs and have them available for 
classroom or group use 

Never, until I reached college age, 
was it possible for me to hear Shakes- 
peare, Browning, Frost or Sandburg 
properly read. Their masterpieces of 
prose and poetry requires the skill and 
speech techniques, the mastery of the 
English language, that only a polished 
artist can produce. Today, all these and 
more too are available to the teacher or 
librarian who seeks them out and adds 
them to their collections of teaching 
tools. Dramatizations of what happens 
behind the scenes, what research pre- 
ceded discovery of new medicines, new 
plants, new breeds or strains, are the 
catalyzing agents that make the facts of 
the laboratory and textbook assume real- 
life significance. Intergroup understand- 
ing and intercultural attitudes can be as- 
sisted by Ballad for Americans, The 
Lonesome Train, or the I Am an Ameri- 
can series. 

In a period when the struggle for 
American ideals and concepts is upper- 


most in the thinking of all concerned 
with public education, it is important to 
consider those avenues by which we may 
form sound democratic concepts. It is 
our task to make our history, our liter- 
ature, our people, our science, our art 
and music, and our problems alive and 
real. There is no magic drug that will 
cure all ills or elixer that will keep all 
people well. There is likewise no book or 
any exclusive medium that will solve all 
of our educational problems. However, 
if we will combine the planning of our 
educational designers with the best ar- 
ray of educational materials, our chances 
of success are indeed great. Twentieth 
century technology has placed in man’s 
hands powerful instruments. Our job 1s 
so great that giant instruments are need- 
ed. Just as the pharmacist has many ser- 
ums and molds at his disposal, those of 
the education profession have a variety 
of resources at their command. A knowl- 
edge of these newer materials and their 
possible applications to our goals is our 
professional responsibility. 





SUGGESTED SOURCES OF 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Educational Recordings 
Recordings Division 

New York University Film Library 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Educational Services 
702 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Columbia Recording Corporation 
1473 Barnum Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Educational Recorders, Inc. 
171 S. Los Robles Avenue 


Pasadena, California 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The Library of Congress 
Music Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Linguaphone Institute 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Popular Science Publishing Co. 
Audio-Visual Division 

353 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Training Aids, Inc. 


7414 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, California 
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Columbia Recording Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Decca Records, Inc. 
50 West 57th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Harvard Film Service 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Institute for Consumer Education 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


C. P. MacGregor 
729 South Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


NBC Radio-Recording Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City, N. Y. 


Radio Transcription Company 
of America, Ltd. 
Hollywood, California 


Script and Transcription Exchange 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Do You Know About the CARE 
Book Program? Will You Help? 


CARE gives an opportunity to us as 
individuals and as members of organiza- 
tions to help Europe and Asia recover 
from devastation. Through CARE’s book 
program we can supply these tools of 
reconstruction to universities, libraries, 
medical centers, and scientific institu- 
tions. Teachers and students in these 
countries lack desperately the knowledge 
of recent scientific and technical ad- 
vances. It is this kind of knowledge 
which is of most immediate and practical 
value to the reconstruction effort. Doc 
tors need the latest works on penicillin 
and sulfa; farmers need information on 
soil conservation; engineers, chemists, 
nurses, biologists urgently require books 
which deal with research and develop- 
ment of new techniques. The program 
calls for the purchase and shipment of 
books to meet the “hunger of the mind” 
in much the same way that CARE food 
packages are handled so successfully. 
Only the best and most recent scientific 
and technical books will be sent. UNES- 
CO, the Library of Congress, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and medical 
and scientific associations are cooperat- 
ing with CARE in ascertaining the needs 
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of libraries abroad. The U. S. State De- 
partment has approved the project. 

Under CARE’s plan, we may send 
donations in any amount for the book 
program to the local office of CARE. 

Donors of $10.00 or more may desig- 
nate the institution, country, and type 
of book they wish to send. They will 
receive a receipt signed by the recipient 
on delivery. They know where and to 
whom their gift has gone. Donations of 
less than $10.00 will be pooled in a gen- 
eral book fund and donors will receive 
a CARE acknowledgement. 

Schools and educational groups are 
cooperating with the CARE book pro- 
gram. We hope that your organization 
will add to the strength of this project 
to give “food to hungry minds.” Recon- 
struction cannot be achieved without our 
help. Books, the basic tools of learning, 
must come from us. Will you help? 


Mail the 


school or club, or your own contnbu- 


contribution from your 


tion, to: 


Mr. Edward J. Flynn 


Care Committee 
1422 North Highland Avenue 


Los Angeles 28 








NEW SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 


(Continued from Page 10) 
fect upon the readers. We are glad to 
report that our pupils have expressed 
their appreciation of the pleasing atmos- 
phere by their many complimentary 
comments. Considered by any stand- 
ards, San Leandro High School has 
one of the best designed and best 
equipped school libraries in Alameda 
County. 
FLORENCE GARDINER, 
Librarian 
The New Library at 
Acalanes High School 

We are growing too! The cry of the 
elementary schools which has been heard 
up and down the state of California in 
the last few years has been felt recently 
in the high schools. At Acalanes Union 
High School not only has the normal 
growth pains of a young school been ap- 
parent, but also the growing pains of a 
young community as well. 

The physical site of the school is cen- 
tered in some thirty odd acres north of 
Mount Diablo Boulevard about half- 
way between the towns of Lafayette and 
Walnut Creek. Many East Bay resi- 
dents are familiar with the growth 
which has taken place in this particular 
area in the last few years due to its 
easy access to the cities of Berkeley and 
Oakland. Families are still continuing to 
move into the high school district be- 
cause of its attractive suburban features. 
A high school which was considered ade- 
quate when it was built has since more 
than doubled its population. Continuous 
building has been necessary the last few 
years to keep pace with a constantly- 
growing student population. It is natural 
that the library would also expand with 
the school from its original plan for 400 
students to the present 950, and to the 
future estimated 1,200 student popula- 
tion. At present, the far-seeing school 
board is planning two other high schools 
in this same area to take care of future 
enrollments. These are to be located in 
Orinda and Walnut Creek. 


CALIFORNIA 


The present high school library which 
houses both the textbook and library 
services is only ten years old. In fact, the 
school was completed in 1940. 

The seating capacity and shelving fa- 
cilities which were adequate for the 
original enrollment have long been a 
matter of serious discussion. So, the 
planning for a new library began. 

The new library, which will be com- 
pleted shortly, includes greatly enlarged 
facilities for student service. The pres 
ent one has seating space for 35 students 
at the maximum. The new library will 
seat 120 students with browsing space 
for many more. A patio reading court 
adjacent to the north side of the library 
will make the spring and summer 
months even more pleasurable for the 
students and faculty of Acalanes. The 
north wall is of glass above the three- 
foot level and so oriented that no shades 
are necessary. Included in the main floor 
plan of the library, located to the south 
of the reading room, are a library class- 
room with audio-visual arrangements, a 
teacher conference room, the librarian’s 
office, the library workroom, and an 
audio-visual storeroom. The walls be- 
between the librarian’s ofice and work- 
room are of glass so that student assist- 
ants may work under close supervision 
of the librarian. 

Special features of the new library in- 
clude radiant heating in the floor; thus 
shelving space under the wide north 
windows may be used to capacity. The 
shelving has been specially constructed 
throughout the library so that all lower 
shelves will be tilted upward for easy 
accessibility and readability. Lighted dis- 
play cases outside the west entrance will 
make book displays and exhibits attrac- 
tive salesmen for the library. The charg- 
ing desk will include a book return slot 
enabling students to return books more 
easily. 

The lower part of the library, as dis- 
tinguished from the main reading room 
which is at the regular corridor level, 
has a long concrete ramp as its entrance 
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feature. Textbooks will be processed and 
stored here so that centralized services 
may be made available to students and 
faculty. Storage space has been provided 
for 16,000 textbooks. Trucks of text- 
hooks going out to classrooms can be 
moved up and down the ramp easily 
without disturbing the library routine 
upstairs. 

The new library will be a source of 
pride and pleasure to the students who 
are its constant patrons and should 
prove increasingly serviceable in the 
years ahead. 

RuTH E, FLETCHER, 
Librarian. 


Mount San Antonio College Library 
The new library for Mt. San An- 


tonio College was completed in time for 
occupancy for the Fall Term 1949. Serv- 
ing eastern Los Angeles County, the col- 
lege is equipped to serve 1,500 students. 
The library building contains 14,396 
square fete. The cost was $140,000. 

The building is very attractive, fol- 
lowing modern Spanish style of archi- 
tecture. The roof is red tile, the walls 
a combination of white brick and stucca 
Walls offering glare source were painted 
a soft shade of green. 

A number of unique features have 
been incorporated in the building plan. 
Central supervision from the librarian’s 
office is made possible by glass paneling. 
This enables the librarian to supervise 
the Reference Room, the main reading 
room, stack room and browsing room 
from her office. As the work room is also 
adjacent to her office, book processing 
may also be easily supervised. 

Adjacent to the Reference Room are 
two enclosed, air-conditioned, and 
soundproofed cubicles equipped with 
typewriters for students who wish to 
take typed notes on reading. 

A listening room equipped with one 
tape recorder and two transcription 
players is available for students carrying 
out assignments for music appreciation, 
language arts, and radio. The record 
library is housed in this room. The de- 


mand for this room has proven so great 
that an auxiliary room equipped with 
thirty headsets has since been added to 
the listening program. 

The interior of the building is very 
modern in appearance. It is finished in 
light birch paneling (including combed 
and plain plywood) in combination with 
various shades of green, ivory and mul- 
berry. The floors are covered with light- 
colored asphalt tile with the exception 
of the foyer in front of the loan desk 
which is covered with cork tile. 

Reading tables are of unusual inter- 
est. Seating is made possible on one side 
only. The tops of the tables are inclined 
enough to insure comfort of both read- 
ing and writing. The tables are also 
finished in light birch, thus carrying out 
the idea of color dynamics, making little 
contrast between white page and top of 
reading desk. The use of a number of 
individual desks has made possible indi- 
vidual study facilities. Two hundred 
students may be seated at one time. 

All main reading rooms are lighted 
by north light, windows extending from 
ceiling to a distance of two feet from 
floor. 

Artificial light is supplied with in- 
candescent light, using concentric ring 
lighting fixtures. 

One feature of the building which has 
been very helpful is the Faculty Read- 
ing Room, equipped with glareless chalk 
board, and shelves for professional read- 
ing materials. This room is furnished in 
semi-lounge furniture. It is connected 
to the Staff Room with birch paneled 
doors, making it possible to seat a group 
of fifty in the large room. This room 
is adjoined by a kitchen completely 
quipped with refrigerator and stove. 
Thus groups may be served tea or cof- 
fee conveniently. 

The Faculty Room has been used 
very successfully in the orientation of 
freshmen. Freshmen are divided into 
groups of thirty-five and through Psy- 
chology 2 classes, provision is made for 
them to attend one illustrated lecture 
on the use of the library. The large 
faculty room has been excellent for this 
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purpose, as it is possible to enter the 
room from the lobby without disturbing 
reading rooms. The room also provides 
an opportunity to have faculty-student 
conferences in discussing library mate- 
rials. 

The Browsing Room for students is 
furnished in leather occasional chairs, 
modern in design in tones of gold, rose, 
green and tan. All current magazines 
and newspapers are made available in 
this room. 

The library makes use of open stacks. 
The stack room will house 65,000 vol- 
umes. Stacks are of wood to match in- 
terior furnishings. 

We have been pleased to note that 
library usage has approximately tripled 
over usage in past years. 

HARRIET GENUNG, 
Librarian. 

Monterey Peninsula College Library 

The new library of Monterey Penin- 
sula College, a junior college in its third 
year, is both functional and attractive. 

On the edge of an eighty-seven acre 
campus overlooking Monterey Bay and 
separated from the famous Del Monte 
Golf Course by an oak-lined canyon, the 
building was designed by Architect Rob- 
ert Stanton and constructed at a cost 
of $80,000. The low “H”-shaped struc- 
ture, like the other college buildings 
which were converted from surplus 
army barracks moved in from abandoned 
Camp McQuade, is to have a shake roof 
and will be covered in pastel stucco. 

One wing of the “H”™ is divided into 
two rooms, both opening into the lobby. 
The larger area serves as a reading room 
for individual study and is furnished 
with small tables seating only two. Be- 
neath murals depicting the Peninsula, 
standard five-foot book shelves line three 
walls. The fourth wall has a floor-to- 
ceiling window and doors leading to a 
shrub-enclosed patio, favored by  stu- 
dents as a study spot on warm days. 

The smaller area in this wing serves 
for group study and for classes using 
the library. A huge north window over- 
looks the inner campus. Lithographed 
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silhouettes of famous Americans deco- 
rate the walls. The English Department 
chairman has an office opening from this 
room. 


Both main rooms are visible from the 
charging desk and the librarian’s glass- 
enclosed office. These, with reference 
and periodical alcoves, lobby and stack, 
occupy the elongated crossbar of the 
“HO 

Except in the stack, the walls are 
painted light green. The floors are cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum in dark 
green jaspe, and the ceiling is finished 
in natural acoustic tile. Glass partitions, 
blonde furniture, and bulletin boards 
with bright displays make for a feeling 
of light, space, and color. 

The stack room, with yellow walls, 
a white ceiling, and terra cotta asphalt 
tile floor, contains free-standing stacks 
of gray steel. At present, book process- 
ing is done in this area. Here too are 
several typewriters for student use. 
When administration ofices, now housed 
in one wing of the “H,” are moved, it is 
planned to divert the added space to a 
work room, a faculty reading room, and 
a listening room. 

The floor area now used for library 
purposes is 3,600 square feet. The build- 
ing has semi-indirect lighting and is 
heated by thermostat-controlled oil burn- 
er. 
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Its 18,000 volume book capacity is 
considered adequate for a junior college 
of 500 students if the collection is weed- 
ed out and replenished as books become 
obsolete. Present seating provides for 
eighty, but additional tables and chairs 
can increase the capacity to one hun- 
dred. 

While the college administrators have 
stressed economy in construction and 
furnishing, they recognize the impor- 
tance of the library as a materials and 
instructional center. They have insisted 
that the library have ease of operation, 
pleasing appearance, and provisions for 
future growth. The result is entirely 
satisfactory to both faculty and students. 


ELIZABETH MartTIN, Librarian 
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A SURVEY OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BUDGETS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ... 


Ruth Fletcher 


Chairman, Senior High School Committee, 
Northern Section, $.L.A.C. 


For the past two years the Senior 
High School Committee of the Northern 
Section, §.L.A.C., has been conducting 
a survey of school library book budgets 
in northern California. The basic in- 
formation requested was the amount of 
the library budget. This was obtained 
by sending out two questionnaires to 
school libraries. 

The response during this school year 
was not so complete as that of last year. 
The committee felt, however, that the 
replies were sufficiently illuminating to 
have a prominent place in the complete 
picture of California school libraries. A 
comparative analysis of the library 
budget information will lead to some in- 
teresting speculations as to how much 
wartime book prices have influenced 
the evident rise in library budgets. 

On the basis of the questionnaire re- 
turns, it seems likely that library budgets 
have increased in some measure through- 
out all school libraries in the northern 
part of the state. Last year’s replies to 
the questionnaire found that $1,800 
seemed to be the overall average; this 
years average was $2,100, of the 
schools reporting. 

It is the suggestion of the committee 
that next year’s committee publish the 
results in detail and circulate them to 
all interested librarians. In this way we 
may all raise our library standards, since 
the library budget is the true key to 
complete library service. 

The questionnaire included what were 
felt to be the primary points of a library 
budget: 

1. The basis for budget allocation. 

2. Is the text department connected 
with the school textbook situation? 

3. Is the library affliated with any 
county library organization? 

4. The amount of the library budget. 


5. The administrative head of the li- 
brary. 

6. Allocation of expenses by whom? 

7. Frequency of ordering. 

8. What the budget included. 

The replies received by the committee 
last year indicated that the basis for 
budget allocation in this section varies 
from the lump sum allocation deter- 
mined by the superintendent of schools 
to the very definite allotment of sums 
per student enrollment or A.D.A. Such 
sums ranged from $.50 at the low- 
est to $3.50 per pupil at the highest. 
One library reported its budget allot- 
ment at $25.00 per teacher. One super- 
intendent reported that he allowed 
$100.00 for the library, with the note 
that the “library was in poor condition.” 
One brave soul quipped that her bud- 
get was at the “whim of the board of 
trustees.” 

Of the number polled last year (109), 
45 reported that they did handle texts, 
while 38 reported that they did not. In 
12 cases the librarian acted as text su- 
pervisor. In 10 sufficient funds 
were made available for textbook clerks. 

The administrative head of the li- 
brary in 26 cases was the librarian, 
while in the remainder the principal, su- 
perintendent, business manager, or cen- 
tral purchasing office allocated and su- 
pervised the spending of the library 
budget. 

The same picture holds true for the 
actual allocation of disbursements, 
which were mainly based on teacher or 
department requests. Only in 10 cases 
did the librarian have complete charge 
of the budget allocation. The periods of 
ordering were twice yearly in 50 per 
cent of the cases, with the remainder 
ordering continuously. 

In 95 per cent of the libraries report- 
ing the budget included the standard 
criteria: binding, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and books, while 5 per cent also 
included some audio-visual materials 
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and equipment, as well as some pro- 
vision for library replacements. 

The committee felt it significant that 
several libraries reported no librarian, 
and equally significant was the fact that 
in many instances a principal or assist- 
ant superintendent had complete con- 
trol of the library budget. 

The stress this year, in the survey, 
was placed on the fourth item in the 
questionnaire—the amount of the library 
budget. Analyzing the average as 100 
per cent, there were 5 schools who re- 
ported budgets ranging from 7 per cent 
to some 459 per cent above the average. 
In contrast to this, some 8 schools re- 
ported approximately 7 per cent to 33 
per cent lower than the average. In the 
junior high school group only one 
school reported less than 33 per cent 
of the average library budget, whereas 
two schools reported better than aver- 
age budgets ranging from 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent above the average. In 
grouping the schools with respect to 
the average, the replies varied from 
minus 91 per cent to plus 459 per cent, 
using the figure of $2,100 as the av- 
erage. 

It is encouraging to note that the re- 


plies this year indicate that there has 
been an increase in the number of cases 
where the librarian is in charge of the 
allocation of library budget disburse- 
ments This year also showed an increase 
in the number of cases where the libra- 
rian is the administrative head of the li- 
brary. This is in direct contradiction to 
some of last year’s replies, which indi- 
cated that in many instances a principal 
or assistant superintendent had complete 
control of the library budget. 

The survey described above shows just 
a part of the general library picture, but 
we feel it is an important part. When 
librarians are fully aware of what other 
libraries and librarians are achieving 
with generous library budgets, the whole 
picture of California school libraries will 
be a pleasant one, with no distressing 
overtones. 

This survey was limited to the north- 
ern part of the state. A similar report 
from the Southern Section of $.L.A.C. 
would be of great interest to both sec- 
tions. It is hoped that this small contribu- 
tion will assist all librarians in the 
schools of California at this particular 
period of the year known as “budget 
time.” 


FACULTY BOOK CLUB, EMERSON STYLE... 








Margaret F. Glassey 


Librarian 
Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 
The tantalizing odor of freshly 


brewed Java issues from the regions 
back of the reading room. A member is 
busily laying out doughnuts, cookies, or 
similar refreshment on the library table. 
The last book is charged, and the librar- 
ian hurries the reluctant student bor- 
rowers toward the door. For this is the 
afternon of the regular meeting of the 


Faculty Book Club. 

Soon the table is surrounded with 
tired but smiling and relaxed peda- 
gogues, sipping their coffee and ex- 





changing news of the school day with 
their friends. Attendance averages 
over twenty, and the members come 
from all subject fields as well as from 
the administration. 

A husky physical education teacher 
enters the room somewhat hesitantly 
and is greeted with the laughing jibe, 
“So you can read!” The Vice-Principal 
comes in just as the review begins and 
apologizes because he was “held up by 
an interview with a problem parent.” 

Since this is the first meeting of the 
year, the first order of business is to 
arrange a regular time of meeting. The 
group votes to meet the first afternoon 
of every month, and someone contrib- 
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utes the usual wisecrack, “Why can’t 
we substitute this for faculty meeting 
that week?” Another member suggests 
that the club should meet twice in one 
month to make up for the loss of a 
meeting because of a school holiday. A 
sheet is passed around for volunteers to 
sign up to provide refreshments and 
reviews for the remaining months of 
the year. A music teacher confesses 
that he is an avid reader of detective 
stories, and he is prevailed upon to 
promise to review and criticize “Who 
dun it?” literature for a future meet- 
ing. Another member who is a collec- 
tor of Upton Sinclair’s writings agrees 
to review the Lanny Budd series for 
another meeting. The club then votes 
to assess each member two dollars a 
year for the purchase of new books for 
review. With this the club business for 
the year is all settled at the first meet- 
ing. 

The chairman, a jolly Irishman from 
the English Department, introduces the 
reviewer of the day with his usual 
facetious “Dearly beloved, we are gath- 
ered together. . .* A Spanish teacher 
had volunteered to review Revolt at 
San Marcos. Her wide knowledge of 
the people and country of Mexico en- 
ables her to give an especially interest- 
ing review of the book. Her review is 
informal and unhurried, and provides a 
nice point of departure for much sub- 
sequent discussion around the table. 

The chairman, who is also a poetry 
enthusiast, adjourns the meeting with 
the reading of a choice bit of appropri- 
ate verse. 

Such is the program of a typical 
meeting of this club. The books re- 
viewed may vary in subject, but the 
enthusiasm and good fellowship evi- 
denced in the meetings have remained 
the same over a period of ten years. In 
this day of radio and television distrac- 
tion, it is heartening to know that busy 
people like these can still find time to 
read and to share their reading enjoy- 
ment with others. 
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* Money-saving Slightly-used 
books 


* Complete reporting service 
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Statie Weber 


For thirty-five years Statie Weber 
brought blithe gaiety, a rare apprecia- 
tion of literature and a unique power 
to influence young readers into the 
Hollywood High School Library. She 
transformed the library from a collection 
of sets of books in a glass case in the 
back of the study hall into one of the 
largest, most carefully selected and ably 
administered school libraries in the 
country. The monthly book breakfasts 
of the school librarians which came into 
existence in 1930 were her inspiration. 
She was Book Breakfast Chairman twice, 
and almost a constant member of the 
Book Committee, as well as a member of 
many other committees. She edited the 
revised edition of the California High 
School List of Books published in 1928, 
and served as President of the Los An- 
geles School Library Association and of 
the Southern Section of the School Li- 
brary Association of California. 

These official positions are only a 
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slight indication of her rich contributions 
to the library profession. She was very 
modest, and was surprised when she was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Southern Section at the time of her re- 
tirement last June. Her death on March 
25 came as a shock to her friends. She 
would be surprised to know how many 
librarians remember the book breakfasts 
as happy occasions because of her witty 
and penetrating book reviews and her 
inimitable tales of the amusing happen- 
ings in the library. 

Her influence in the Hollywood High 
School where she was Librarian from 
1914 to 1949 was far-reaching. One of 
her students, now a librarian himself, 
wrote a charming appreciation of what 
the library meant to him for the Bulle- 
tin of the School Library Association 
in May 1944. What he said of her is 
an inspiration to all school librarians: 

“I suppose what we appreciated most 
in the Librarian was the fact that she 
listened to us. To this day, I recall her 
calm interest, her readiness to hear us 
out, no matter how fantastic our ideas 
were. Under the stimulus of afternoon 
discussions in the library, we were all 
reading prodigiously with a gusto that 
I at least have never since attained. It 
was a time in our lives when we first 
became aware that reading was an ad- 
venture. Before that, one always took it 
for granted; you had books at home; you 
took them from the public library; you 
had your favorite authors and favorite 
characters. Then suddenly, as it were 
overnight, something happened. It was 
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more than the mere transition from ju- 
venile to adult books. It was the swift, 
overwhelming discovery of an entirely 
new world in books—poetry, plays, wis- 
dom undreamed of, works that seemed 
of a different intensity of experience 
from all you had been reading before. 
Such moments come occasionally in a 
lifetime, usually from the first experi- 
ence of a great author. But there is a 
first time, in youth, when not one au- 
thor, but many are suddenly revealed, 
and you blame a stupid adult conspiracy 
of silence for having kept them hidden 
so long. I don’t recall the Librarian ever 
telling me to read anything. Yet in some 
miraculous manner, after a conversation 
with her, I rushed off determined to dis- 
cover new authors which a casual re- 
mark of hers had brought to notice. She 
was also, to our delight, totally uncon- 
cerned, when as frequently happened, 
our reading took an unorthodox or even 
an unapproved turn. . . . The school has 


a new library now, one that is architec- 
turally far grander, and no doubt the 
book collection has grown with the years. 
But I am glad to say the Librarian 
helped to plan it, and other generations 
have benefited from the quiet wisdom 
and insight that helped us in our first 


awkward steps toward maturity.” 
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Complete ... Detailed... 


52 pages, fully illustrated... 
Many pictures of typical instal- 
lation...Tables...Desks...Cata- 
log Cases... Chairs... Stools... 
Counter Height Units... Cabi- 
nets...Shelving... Museum Cases. 
Everything in furniture a library 
could need! You'll read, too, the 
amazing story, from forest 
through factory, of Trend Furni- 
ture’s exclusive DensiwooD* 
process for super-hardness and 
\\ durability ...and what it means 
\ to your library in lifelong true 
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New ideas by the dozens 


In This Latest and Greatest Catalog of L-B Trend Furniture... 
Mail Coupon Today 


It's your book... it’s free...and we want you to 
have it... you who constantly plan and work 
toward better library service. 

It’s crammed with helpful new ideas for every 
library department, every phase of library rou- 
tine. The big, new Library Bureau catalog fea- 
turing Trend functional furniture is no mere 
presentation of products. It’s a tribute to the 


Library Bureau, Room 466 
REMINGTON RAND 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


0 Please furnish copy of Library Bu- 
reau Furniture Catalog (LB 403). 

0 We are (planning) (building) a new 
library. 

0 We have a planning problem. Please 
have your Library Specialist phone for 
an appointment. 


Library. 


countless pioneers — in your profession and in 
the L-B organization—who believe that the most 
practical, most easily usable library furniture 
can also be the most beautiful. 

Regardless of whether you plan any early fur- 
niture purchase, send for your copy today. Make 
sure you ll have it on hand for reference when 
needed. Phone us locally or mail coupon. 
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School Libra Saned 
MOUNTAIN MAN 


By VERNE BRIGHT 


A narrative poem of exceptional power utilizing folk materials. It is a poem which 
has its roots deep in Western history and it marks the author as one of America’s 
foremost poets. 


Tall paper edition on heavy deckle-edged stock, 
190 pages, 8vo., $5.00 


What the reviewers say: 


HEARTH SONGS JOURNAL, Baltimore, Maryland: “. . . This tremendous rime 
narrative is the biography of Jefferson Boone (grandson of Daniel Boone) ....a 
really herculean achievement and the extensive historical research back of it aims to 
make truth and poetry coincide. . . .” 

OREGON ALBUM PROGRAM, Portland, Oregon: “ .. . MOUNTAIN MAN is 
a new approach in literature to a theme that has stirred the imaginations of many poets 
from the days of Sam Simpson and Joaquin Miller . . . . tells in sweeping narrative 
verse the epic story of the call of the West and vigorous era of the strange heroic 
mountain men... .” 

THE AMARILLO TIMES, Amarillo, Texas: “. . . The pure gift of song which Verne 
Bright has brought to his finely wrought and conceived narrative poem... . is, in 
its lyrical reaches, perhaps the best which has come from a Northwest poet... .” 
UNION-BULLETIN, Walla Walla, Washington: “. . . Out of what must have been a 
tremendous storehouse of knowledge—Verne Bright— .. . . has written a monumental 
narrative poem .. . . the volume represents the usual degree of excellence in printing 
and binding that characterizes the output of this Western publishing house.” 


TIMES-UNION, Rochester, New York: “. . . good reading as well as a fund of 
Americana and mountain legend.” 


Complete Catalog sent on request 
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